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A NEW DEPARTMENT 
Readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY are today reading the news- to ancient literature recalled to you by the news. Be sure not 


papers with a new interest. If we all read the same dailies and 
weeklies, none of us would miss the poignant and reminiscent 
experience to which one reader refers in a letter, “Can I keep 
my mind on ancient temple sites when Paestum is again 
becoming a battlefield?” To record these instances, and to 
make sure that none overlook items of deep concern, space 1s 
to be given in coming issues to a feature called Classical Sites 
in the News. No classical scholar has time to edit these 
properly, but that will be no deterrent if everyone will edit 
his own. Clip or copy from your newspaper the items you 
will want to share with other readers. Add notes or references 


to omit the name and date of the paper you are quoting. Send 
the result to one of the CLASSICAL WEEKLY editorial staff still 
a civilian, and every effort will be made to have your con- 
tribution in print at once. 

Not one of the editorial staff is far removed from the Army 


or Navy, but the following still receive their mail at civilian 
addresses: Dr. Bluma L. Trell, 400 E. 49 St., New York City; 
Dr. J. C. Plumpe, Catholic University of America, Washington; 


B. Krauss, 
Miller 


Box 339, State College, Pennsylvania; 
and the Editor at the University of 


Professor F. 
Dr. Eugene W. 


Pittsburgh. 





AGAMEMNON 


At any time a production of a Greek play is a notable 
event, but a pertormance of the greatest of Greek 
plays at this crucial ume in world history deserves high 
commendation. And the students and teachers ol 
Wellesley College who presented the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus in May must have more than passing notice. 
The weather unfortunately prevented performance in 
the open air, as originally planned, but the beautiful 
theatre in Alumnae Hall was crowded with a very at- 
tentive and appreciative audience. Many were Hellenes 
by race as well as by education, In spite of its antiquity, 
its alien speech (no one could call such language dead! ) 
and its obsolete theatrical conventions, the great tragedy 
seemed timely enough as it recalled the horrors and 
heroism of that first of 
struggle of Hellenic humanity 
against barbarism with its treachery and brutal violence, 
as well as the eternal lesson of Nemesis, of pride and 


its downfall from the very height of its glory 


world wars, the unrelenting 
and enlightenment 


The text was necessarily, and wisely, cut, especially 
in the long choral interlude, but the essential action 
was well developed to its great climax, from the fore- 
bodings and reminiscences of the Watchman to the 
seeming triumph of the murderess and her treacherous 


and cowardly ally. All parts were well taken, and the 


lines well rendered, in spite of the light feminine voices. 
Cassandra and Clytemnestra stood out conspicuously, 


AT WELLESLEY 
as they should. The Chorus (only eleven, for some 
reason) made no attempt at dancing or even much in 
or posturing, nor did they ge 
though their opening 


of marching 


5D 


the way 
through the motions of singing, 
anapests were recited in unison; the cuecal odes—what 
was left of them—were sung, and beautifully sung, off- 
“Madrigal Group” (of twelve), accomp- 
oboe, which successfully suggested the 
ancient Greek “flute.” The music itself, composed by 
Miss Trask, was most pleasing and adequately sug- 
gestive of the may ancient 
music to have been when we judge by the tradition 
preserved 11 1 Church and Synagogue. But the choral 
groupings aie made a fine stage picture, and the 
choral action at the close, while the murder takes place 
behind the palace and when confronted by 
Aegisthus, was very effective. The wearing of masks 
was a novel feature and another interesting suggestion 
of the Attic theatre. Outdoors they woul have prob- 
ably seemed more natural, ‘for facial expression is lost 
on any spectator at a distance; so far from magnifying 
however, the masks seemed somewhat of an 
obstruction. The performance was a memorable ex- 
perience, in spite of every handicap, even for those who 
remember the great production at Harvard nearly forty 
years ago. 


stage by the 
anied by an 


music which we suppose 


doors, 


the voice, 


H. H. YEAMES 
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WOMEN OF GREECE AT THE PINDUS 


As I am one of the few Greeks who just over a 
year ago left Athens and recently set foot on American 
soil, I feel particularly gratified and honoured to be 
able to talk tonight before this select audience.! [ 
know how deeply "senenead Americans are with what 
we have most at heart in Greece, and I would like for 
you to understand how similar in resourcefulness, in 
valor and in beauty this modern land is to the classical 
Hellas of your studies. How the translucent flowing 
hills of Attica that gave us both Pindar and the 
famous modern poet Costis Palama, both the heroes of 
Thermopylae and those of the Albanian peaks, appeal 
to us now as symbols! Greece is not the lifeless per- 
fection of a fifth-century marble divinity, but the 
flawless goddess is still alive and her generous life 1s 
outliving the centuries. 


But as tonight we are among American Friends of 
Greece, I want first to say a few words on the achieve- 
ments of this valuable institution. During these last 
two years, marked for us Greeks with deep anxiety and 
acute suffering, I have realized more than ever before 
that our true friends are those who survive or turn up 
in hours of misery. The American Friends of Greece 
have well earned the lasting friendship and gratitude 
of our country. They came to our help when, " akaee an 
unhappy Asia Minor war, Greece was facing one of the 
most intricate problems of her history, that of absorb- 
ing from day to day on a barren and mountainous soil 
one and a half million people. These wonderful friends 
assisted us in establishing new industries adapted to the 
potentialities of the refugees; modern houses rose out 
of wretched swampy settlements; money generously 
poured in and was intelligently employed. Very soon 
the fateful drama of 1923 was transformed into an era 
of renewed industrial, commercial and economic activ- 
ity, and a flow of new prosperity swept over our hard- 
toiling land. 

Today a still more terrifying problem is facing us. 
Not one million but eight million people have under- 
gone horrible pangs of hunger and oppression. Under- 
fed, sick, without clothing, the few children still re- 
maining will need all the care and ability of modern 
relief if their shriveled bodies and distorted minds are 
to come to normality. Many a time has the cry been 
raised i newspapers, magazines and speeches, but 
always ae turmoil of war, the uproar of machinery, 
the clamor of voices bidding for more and better cover 
the desperate appeal to save the offspring of nations. 





\These remarks were made at the Annual Dinner of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States in Philadelphia, 
April 30, 1943. In spite of the enthralled interest of her 
listeners, there were many who wished they could have heard 
from Ka. Argy ropoulou more about her long service in the 
interest of child welfare work in Athens and more about her 
own heroic war record and amazing escape to America. 


And yet far more important than post-war gold 
stabilization, air line supremacy or demands of empire 
is the problem of rescuing the flickering lives of the 
withering youth of Europe before they disappear and 
carry uk them the hope of perpetuating whatever 
fine and noble the Old Continent has ever given to 
this Globe. A New World and an Old are fighting in 
a duel for life and freedom, for the life and freedom of 
their children. While the dawn of Victory is swiftly 
awakening, the grim, preposterous vision rises also of 
these younger ones on whom all future hopes are 
founded. What if they should not outlive the fight! 
What worse calamity could befall the declining Con- 
tinent? How will the countries survive if the mature 
are disabled and the children dead or crippled for life? 


I was meditating on these torturing questions a few 
weeks ago in the Middle East before flying over here. 
Today I bless the gods that I came to this generous 
country; I bless the gods that I met and talked to 
these friends who, living on the antipodes of Greece in 
welfare and freedom, are stirred and affected by our 
tribulations and are capable of neglecting personal 
comfort and satisfactions to rescue the sufferers of 
Greece. 

These American Friends of Greece, in common with 
government agencies in Washington, are diligently 
engaged in planning for the restoration and rehabili- 
tation of Hellas after the war. Competent specialists, 
well informed on present conditions, are actively elab- 
orating plans for the continuation and amelioration of 
schools and colleges, for the creation and extension of 
cultural relations. Therefore, in celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the American Friends of 
Greece, perhaps I could persuade more Americans to 
join in this splendid work and enroll new members in 
the generous army of crusaders for the moral assistance 
of Greece. To do so, I will try to prove to you that 
your efforts will not be in vain. I have two proofs: the 
first will tell you what my country can do after a 
period of peace and relative welfare, what she did a few 
years ago for her most precious belongings, her chil- 
dren; the second is an episode of our Albanian war. 
The latter will illustrate that it was not only the men 
but the women of Greece also who fought and died in 
this total war for freedom. 

During the past twenty years most of the social work 
in Greece was focused on the child. Either from gov- 
ernment initiative or from private charity, hospitals, 
nurseries and institutions for the protection of children 
were founded in large numbers. In several important 
towns, but especially in Attica, buildings rose by 
mountain or sea for the sick, the poor, the weak, and 
permitted thousands of little ones to recover while en- 
joying the beauty of nature. At a fascinating spot 
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called Glyphada, situated on the Bay of Athens, where 
a bit of land juts out in clear waters, several houses 
sprang up not long ago under the supervision of the 
Institute for the Dentoction of Childhood. The entering 
fee for one whole month was 30 drachmai, the equival- 
ent of 35 cents. Even the poorest could not evade this 
tax for it was established to avoid for the children the 
humiliation of living on public charity. Parents who 
could not afford it were meen to raise the money in 
the cashier’s office. Here, 750 children supe rvised by 
doctors and their own spins were lodged for a month 
in groups of 5°; fed to their hearts’ content, bathed, and 
left to bask in the sun. After operating for ten years, 
this summer resort was run entirely by the children 
themselves. A child whose conduct proved satisfactory 
could rapidly rise from grade to grade to that of cap- 
tain of a group of 500. There was a predominance of 
girls among those who showed talents for leadership. 
About 3000 Athenian children profited from the ex- 
perience every summer, and the average of weight 
gained by each child in a month varied from six to 


16 pounds. 


On the mountain slopes surrounding Athens, on 
Parnese and Penteli in 1934 and 1937, two splendid 
modern buildings were founded to house other chil- 
dren, notably those with arrested tuberculosis. The 
sites were well chosen for beauty and healthfulness, and 
particular care was given to the children’s reading 
rooms and playgrounds, as the basic idea was to provide 
happiness for the young while restoring their health. 
Twelve nurseries existed in Athens and Piraeus; they 
were mostly maintained by private donations and many 
were models of modern equipment and functioning. 


Besides the help given to the delicate and the sick, 
the municipality’s calicitede also went to the healthy. 
Symphonic orchestras in the squares of the capital, 
athletic contests, Sunday excursions were organized; 
there was hiking in the winter and in the summer boat- 
ing in special boats rented for this purpose. Traveling 
movies drove to the poor outskirts of the town; Passel 
and Judy shows were systematically organized on an 
instructive basis and with the cooperation of parents. 
In the public parks, playgrounds and swimming pools 
were established with complete medical examination 
services. 


For twenty years, then, the youth of Greece were 
growing stronger, taller, healthier, better prepared for 
the deadly strug ggle against the two endemic diseases 
which for centuries hens infested our race: malaria and 
consumption. Healthy bodies sheltered clearer and 
more talented brains and one could foresee through this 
laborious evolution the eve of a Renaissance for the 
ancient time-worn Greek race. All this was made pos- 
sible by the wise and studious administration of the 
authorities; the Municipality of Athens and the Min- 
istry of Public Health were employing to their full 





value the slender means of an expanding city. But all 
this was before the coming of tragedy. 


At the Battle of the Pindus we saw the second of 
my evidences of the present worthiness of a nation 
proud of its antiquity. 

In the Fall of 1941, the fascist armies ruthlessly at. 
tempted to overrun Greece. I] Duce’s imperialistic 
dream was coming true! Twelve perfectly equipped 
Italian divisions thrust against our four meagre divi- 
sions; their powerful fighting force dislodged our out- 
numbered troops. Our men, aware that they were 
giving the Greek army time to carry out its mobiliza- 
tion, had ceders to dic eather than 20 surrender. They 
fought desperately, but they were losing ground. The 
Italians were forcing their way to Metsovo, the key to 
the sole route connecting Epirus to Thessaly and 
therefore Athens. If they were to occupy this town, 
our position would become desperate, for an open 
battle against an enemy of four times our strength 
would ke disastrous. Time was against us. The enemy 
was advancing; very soon it would be too late to stop 
him. Fresh troops were now rushed in by forced 
marches, but it was not this time through the valleys. 
Greek Headquarters had an unusual manoeuvre, elab- 
orated to meet present conditions. Orders were to avoid 
the plains and to advance along the mountain ridges, 
Thus was a direct clash with the mechanized enemy 
forces to be avoided. , 

The manoeuvre was not easy. Mt. Parnassus is some 
7000 feet high, its stone grey slopes are hard to climb, 
its snow-capped crags were delusive and as slippery as 
At the foot of the mountain all vehicles were 
abandoned. Guns and ammunition were to be trans- 
ported by mules. Soon packed transport became un- 
feasible; on the narrow insecure roads and the goat 
tracks the animals reeled and rolled into the deep 
ravines. The men decided to carry only essential sup- 
plies; ammunition, blankets and water were discarded 
and littered the pathway. Why care about clothes and 
food when a rifle was all that one needed, when all one 

wanted was to get there in time, to reach the head of 
the long spur, and in the narrow gorges to encircle and 
batter the ruthless invader? These men knew that 
their homes behind them were open, for the women 
were now in the fields using the scythes, and the babies 
were in their cradles unprotected and unarmed. These 
men were also a little puzzled at the turn of events, for 
they had lived at peace with no desire or ambition but 
to remain free and plough the earth of their forefathers. 
They had not thought their neighbors were different, 
especially the neighbors who for years had been often 
proclaiming their friendship. 

Here we saw what history has recorded of others, 
that gallant men stimulated by the justice of their 
cause forgot food and rest. From crest to crest, from 
ridge to ridge, they climbed, leaped, pressed on to halt 
the enemy. 
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In the sullen, deserted villages of Epirus, news 
reached the women and children that their men were in 
the bleak mountains without clothing and food. And 
a strange thing happened; no orders were given and 
no one took the lead, but suddenly the women of 
Epirus dropped their brooms, loaded their backs with 
food and blankets and, in a long, dark, unending pro- 
cession, rushed from their abandoned homes to the 
mountains. They groped their way up on hands and 
knees; their shoulders burdened, they waded through 
mud and snow and reached their men. Then they went 
back, this time for supplies and ammunition that had 
been abandoned on the mountain slopes. Day in, day 
out, as the battle raged, they went back and forth, 
hauling up supplies, dragging the little mountain guns, 
forgetting fatigue, sleep and death. Many were killed, 
many died from exhaustion, but it was through their 
courage and resourcefulness that the battle was won. 
The enemy were taken by surprise. Suddenly cut off 
from rear and front, they tried in vain to escape. They 
rushed for the neck of the gorge, turned right and left 
for an exit; from all sides Greek guns responded, Greek 
bayonets threatened, and Greek rocks bowled over by 
the hands of women and children crushed the enemy. 
Now the fascists were entirely encircled. Panic- stricken, 
the superbly feathered Bersaglieri, the glorious wolves 
of Tuscany, increased the confusion. They raced head- 


long like tracked beasts into our artillery nests; they 
raised their hands to escape the inevitable end. That 
was our first brilliant victory, won by the men and 
women of Epirus. Of 20,000 Italians, 3000 were taken 
prisoners, 8000 lay on the battlefield in the green and 
remote valley of Pindus, while Greece, freed of the 
invader, in anguish, in wild delirium, in prayers of 
thanksgiving, breathlessly was looking on. 

For you Americans Greece is a small and distant 
country. Tidings are long 1 in crossing the oceans from 
this land and, when it comes, the news is bewitched 
by memories of old, radiant with dazzling light, the 
picture is distorted and the values transformed. Yet 
tonight I bring you two undeniable facts, that in 
peace time my country tends her best and dearest, her 
children, and that in days of war the indomitable spirit 
of her race ejects the invader. These should not. be 
forgotten; they are not just fortuitous, but are the 
proof of the worthiness of a people. That is why Greece 
should be assisted to revive, and I believe that again 
her ardent genial hands will one day carry the tri- 
umphant sche of light. For, quoting one of your 
modern authors, “There is no new or old Greece, there 
is only one Greece, conceived and created in per- 
petuity.” 

Karry ARGYROPOULO 
ATHENS 





Against Overworking Translation 


Translation has many uses and undoubted value. As 
an exercise in written English, as a means of tasting the 
inner and varied ways a language, and as a test of 
comprehension of foreign literature, translation is a 
proved instrument for numerous pedagogical purposes. 
In publications for the Latin-less multitude who have 
no other means of enjoying Rome’s literary heritage, it 
is an intellectual work of mercy. But it can be abused. 

When traslation is overworked and emphasized be- 
yond its proper scope, it can become a cloud between 
the student and many of the higher values of Latin 
studies. It can actually hinder che it wishes to pro- 
mote, and interfere with the correct orientation of 
student’s attitude in pursuing a classical curriculum. 

Now, many teachers seem to go on the theory that 
translation is the indispensable ) ar of a good class 
recitation at all levels of Latin study; that it is the 
obvious and best, if not unique, method of discovering 
whether the student has understood the passage as- 
signed. This assumption, at least with the higher 
classes in a Latin course, appears to me mistaken and 
harmful. 

First of all, it is not necessary to make advanced stu- 
dents translate the whole of a passage in question in 
order to prove to the teacher that they have under- 
stood it. There are other ways of exploring the dark 


SE RT 


and elusive mystery even more vital and efficient. If 
the student is made to read the passage in the original 
carefully, interpretatively, intelligently as Latin, one 
can judge from his phrasing, stress of key words, and 
capturing of the mood of the piece whether he has 
grasped its essential significance. More precise in- 
formation on points of some subtlety, ambiguity, or 
special importance can be gained by asking specific 
questions: what is the case of tribus in line 432? is 
conlata in the first sentence object or subject? with 
what does that participle at the end agree? to whom 
does the sibi refer? what kind of perfect is clamavit in 
the opening line of the speech? give a Latin synonym 
for the cobibere in line 436; re-arrange the word order: 
of the second sentence to bring out the interrelation of 
the words; etc. This does not exclude translation of an 
occasional word or phrase of interest, importance, or 
difficulty. 

The extent and nature of such questioning will de- 
pend on the known ability of the students individually 
and as a class. In graduate studies, surely, the main 
instrument for testing comprehension should be this 
one of explanation, rather than translation; the teach- 
er’s query should not be “How do you translate that?” 
but “Do you understand everything you have read?” 


or “Are there still difficulties?” In this way, by pointed 
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words and phrases which specially call for it, a teacher 
can find out whether the student really understands 
the text in its various constructions and Latin idiom, a 
thing which many a facile (perhaps memorized) trans- 
lation does not prove. The useless, and for the higher 
student discouraging, task of translating a whole 
lesson, even the easiest and most familiar words, is thus 
obviated, and the class can enjoy the sense of achieve- 
ment in reading a bit of Latin as Latin, without having 
to dilute it into English merely to show the teacher 
that it is understood, when there are other ways of 
finding that out. 

Extensive translation, then, is not indispensable with 
advanced students. There are, besides, positive reasons 
against its too ready use. If Horace! squirmed in 
anguish at the prospect of his literary masterpieces 
being taken to pieces in colloquial Latin by Roman 
boys at their school benches, what disrespect it is to 
subject them to the clumsy translation efforts of for- 
eign youth! But translation is not only a profanation; 
it is impossible, as every good teacher knows. For to 
say in any other words what a literary artist has said is 
literally not to say it except in vague outline, because 
the artist has polished his own words into unique, 
mutually inseparable commensuration with his living 
thought. When even the best translations by mature 
masters are so inferior to the original? the ‘awkward 
attempts of unripe youngsters are normally horrific. 
Traduttore traditore, as the Italians put it: “Transla- 
tion is treason!” It is a poor way, then, to show our 
devotion to classical masterpieces to make our students 
gather from our procedure that the goal and essence of 
Latin studies is to translate a passage into English and 
then read it! They ought to concentrate on an author's 
thought as it stands in his own words, in the order, 
form, and cadence so carefully given them, not via 
English substitutes.3 

It is consequently a false approach to stress transla- 
tion rather than the reading and comprehe nsion of 
Latin as Latin. The Roman tongue is just as fully a 


language as English, but it is different in structure and 
syntax. It is dangerous to force it into English forms 
and word order before trying to er eA it. Much 
meaning may be lost in the transfer, and many passages 
have to be understood as they stand in the original or 
not at all. If the student’s attention in private prepara- 
tion is focused on how to translate every word for class 
recitation, will he ever learn to read Latin for its own 
sake, comprehending the Latin words in themselves? 
Will he acquire the specific Latin mould of thought, 
which is a major benefit to be gained from classical 
studies? He may even judge from class methods that 
he shouldn't try. 

What is more, the better one knows Latin the more 
halting, struggling, and painful is translation apt to 
become. For the advanced student is thinking in 
Latin, seeing deeper connotative implications in the 
words than yp and on being suddenly forced to 
turn the passage into English (often without being 
allowed to read the sentence through in Latin to get 
the total thought), he has to ‘fish for words’ and in 
the end feels dissatisfied because they inadequately 
present the meaning and beauty which he sees in the 
original. 

As for training in English expression, a weekly (or 
oftener) written assignment of a brief passage to put 
into one’s very best literary English will normally do 
more for an English style ‘than many stiff, hasty, i in- 
elegant a wi extorted in class—which may 
rather ruin or fossilize what English style the student 
once had! 

Translation is a means, not in itself an end except 
for the purposes of publication and stylistic exercise. 
With advanced students it is not even an indispensable 
means. To make it the essence and ideal of class reci- 
tation on the higher levels is to endanger that deeper 
appreciation of Latin which we wish to impart. 

RAYMOND V. SCHODER 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 





COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON PAPYROLOGY 


Papyrus Stem 


On more than one occasion in students’ reports and 
essays on ancient books, I have been surprised by the 
statement that the stem of the papyrus plant was four 
or five inches thick. This at first appeared to be a 
confusion in the student’s mind between the thickness 
of the plant and the width of the finished sheet of 
papyrus. One might suppose that the papyrus growing 
in the New York Botanical Gardens and in such uni- 





Sat. 1.10.74-5; Ep. 1.20.17-8. 

2See Shelley’s footnote to his translation of a Chorus from 
Goethe’s Faust; 
Dr. Witty, 3-16. 

3See Learning Latin Words, CB 16 (1940) 29-30. 


also Marvell’s poem To His Learned Friend 


versity herbaria as those on the University of Texas 
campus, which measure about an inch at the widest 
dimension of the triangular stem are spindling, sub- 
normal specimens if it were not that the magnificent 
growth which borders the banks of the stream Cyane 
near Syracuse in Sicily, growing to a height of twenty 
feet, does not exceed an inch and a half i in diameter. 
Besides, the strips of pith which form a checkered 
pattern on the surface of ancient papyri are generally 
one-half to three- “quarters of an inch wide, and these 
represent the cross section of pith after the thin outer 
rind has been removed. They are by no means the 
residue of a stem of five inches. 
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When a recent paper on ancient manuscripts, de- 
livered by a faculty member, one more interested in 
text criticism than in archaeology, began with a state- 
ment about the five-inch-thick stem, I was influenced 
to absolve students of the charge of imaccuracy and 
seek the source of the error. The writer had given 
Johnston's Latin Manuscripts as one of his sources of 
information. Here (p. 5) I find the statement, “The 
papyrus reed has a jointed stem of triangular shape five 
or six inches in diameter and grows to a height of six 
to eight feet.” 

Latin Manuscripts was published in 1897. It was 
apparently based on two books which preceded it and 
are still standard works, namely, Birt’s Das Antike 
Buchwesen and Gardthausen’s Griechische Palaographie. 
Both of these works quote the ancient passages which 
are our source of knowledge of the production and 
manufacture of papyrus: one from Theophrastus de- 
scribing the plant, the other from Pliny describing the 
rocess. 

Theophrastus states : “The papyrus does not grow in 
deep water but at a depth of about three feet, now 
and then at less. The thickness of the main root 1s as 
big as the wrist of a strong man. Its length is more 
than fifteen feet. It grows along the bottom, sending 
out small, thick, lateral roots into the mud and above, 
the triangular stem of the papyrus proper rises to a 
height of six feet.” This gives no figure for the thick- 
ness of the stem. 

It is unlikely that Johnston took his data from an 
inaccurate translation of Theophrastus in some hand- 
book of botany. He had the Greek passage at hand in 
the works on palacography, even if he did not go di- 
rectly to the text of Theophrastus. It is possible that 
an original note reading “thickness of a man’s wrist or 
thickness about six inches” was later interpreted as the 
thickness of the stem. 

Pliny’s figures refer closely to the dimensions of fin- 
ished sheets of papyrus. They are summarized and 
quoted by Johnston in Latin Manuscripts (p. 15). 
The sheets varied from six to ten inches in width and 
from seven and a half to twelve or thirteen in height. 
Another work earlier than Latin Manuscripts, Becker’s 
Gallus, 1866 (325), describes the Herculanean papyri 
as consisting of sheets six fingers broad, 1.e. about four 
and a half inches, somewhat less than Pliny’s narrowest 
Variety. ; 

There is no further reference to the width of the 
papyrus stem in handbooks on manuscripts or on 
Roman life other than those of Johnston. The descrip 
tion of the papyrus stem from Latin Manuscripts was 
later incorporated in The Private Life of the Romans, 
1903 (p. 29). Here the width is given as four to five 
inches instead of five to six, presumably because six 
inches seemed too large for the thickness of a wrist. 
The same erroneous measurement is repeated in the 
revised edition of 1932. This has been the source of 


information for most of our students. It is unfortunate 
that even so slight an error should be found in so 
popular a book and be perpetuated in a revised edition 
which is likely to be a standard work for some time. 

ERNESTINE F. LEON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2182 
{ 


This papyrus preserves a copy of a letter sent on 
April 19, 166 A.v. by Heliodorus, strategus of the 
Themistes and Polemon divisions of the Arsinoite nome 
(Fayum), to Dionysius, royal secretary and acting 
strategus of the Oxyrhynchite nome. Like B.G.U. 
1.15.11, which is a letter written on July 11, 197 A.D. 
by the prefect Aemilius Saturninus to the strategi of 
the Heptanomia and the Arsinoite nome, the Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus is concerned with a lack of donkeys 
and donkey drivers for the transport of government 
grain from village granaries to canal and river ports.! 
Heliodorus points out in vigorous terms that of 411 
donkeys which were sent north from the Oxyrhynchite 
nome to the Arsinoite, only 156 are still on hand. The 
others have returned to the Oxyrhynchite nome along 
with their drivers, although permission to depart was 
not obtained. The culprits are to be apprehended and 
sent to the prefect, while an equal number of donkeys 
with responsible drivers are to be dispatched into the 
Arsinoite nome. 

Donkeys and donkey drivers were often required to 
work at a village other than their own, or even in a 
different nome. The great fertility of the Fayum 
doubtless entitled it to preferential treatment in the 
administrative distribuion of available donkeys.  P. 
Oxy. XVIII, 2182 is iself an excellent witness: +a 
KTyvn Ta ev TO “Apowoeitn éx Tdv GAAwWY voLeV 
épyalopeva rAciota boa reudOjva (7-9). See also P. 
Hamburg 17, introd.; A. Calderini, @HYAYPOI, Studi 
della scuola papirologica (Milano) 1V.i1.31f.; O. Oslo, 
p. 48. 

The general intent of the letter of Heliodorus is 
clear, but the editors have left two minor problems 
which it would be well to clarify. With the urgency 
characteristic of his letter Heliodorus begins on a note 
of admonition. In the editors’ translation the sentence 
reads: “If you were present when the most illustrious 





1The annual movement of grain from the interior to Alex- 
andria has been sketched by N. Hohlwein, Le Blé d’Egypte. 
Etudes de papyrologie IV (1938) goff.; A. C. Johnson, Roman 
Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian (Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, ed. by Tenney Frank) 2.400ff. The subject has been 
treated from the standpoint of taxation by S. L. Wallace, 
Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton 
University Studies in Papyrology, ed. by A. C. Johnson, No. 
2), 42ff. Of special significance for donkey transport are the 
discussion by Leiv Amundsen in O. Oslo 17-21, introd., and 
Westermann and Keyes in P. Columbia II, 1 recto 4, introd. 
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prefect threatened the strategi with regard to the trans- 
port of the corn, to send as many omianale as possible 
from the other nomes to work in the Arsinoite, they 
have proceeded against the herdsmen who had pre- 
sumptuously run away after the order of the prefect.” 
The apodosis of this sentence does not present a natural 
conclusion from the protasis. The editors “suggest that 
there is probably an anacolouthon and the meaning 1s 
‘if you were present’ i.e. ‘if you were already in of fice 
(you ought to have known the order of the prefect and 
to have “proceeded against the herdsmen; if not, I in- 
form you of his order that you may act in accordance 
with it)’.” Then the letter would continue: “(The 
other strategi) have proceeded against the herdsmen, 
etc. 

The difficulty is eliminated by 
of the principal verb, which has been printed as 
‘they have proceeded against.’ When this 


a closer examination 


ereenABocar, 
form is broken down into éreéiAOos av: 
(an interesting comparison is afforded by éypados for 
Eypaces in P. Fay. 117, 22°), the true sense emerges: 
“If you had been present when the most illustrious 
prefect warned the strategi, with regard to the transport 
of corn, that as many animals as possible should be 
Arsinoite, you 


eres ADEs av 


sent from the other nomes to work in the 
would have proceeded against the herdsmen who pre- 
sumptuously departed after the order of the prefect.” 

Toward the close of this letter Heliodorus empha- 
sizes the need of immediate action with the words 78n 


on c ~ ~ wa , >. , 
VOATOS UTOVOOTOLYTOS; THs O€ xpelas Ereryovons 


pev Tov 
TaxLoTa THY KaTaxopidyyy TOU oltrov yever Oa which the 
editors render “because the water 1s already imper- 


need is urgent that the corn 


rising and the 
What is _ surprising 


ceptibly 
be very quickly brought down.” 
1s the acceptance of UTOVOOTELV in a sense exactly con- 
trary to the usual. The editors are fully aware of the 
difficulty, and their comment exposes briefly the chain 
of re asoning which led them to take so radical a step: 

“This verb occurs here oo the first time in papyn. The 
meaning is ‘to retire’; . Liddell and Scott, s.v. We 
know that the Nile is gern from ro-15 August tll 
20-5 September (cf. Schnebel, op. cit. p. 7°), during 
which time navigation was suspended (cf. Wilcken, 
Grundz., p. 33). Consequently on April 19, the date 
of our document, the water is neither rising nor falling. 





2But this letter of Lucius Bellenus Gemellus is poorly spelled 
A. H. Salonius, Zur Sprache der griechischen 
scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes 
The interchange of omicron 


throughout; cf. 
Papyrusbriefe (Societas 
humanarum litterarum II.3), 29. 
and epsilon is well known; cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik der 
griechischen Papyri I.94-7; S. G. Kapsomenakis Vorunter- 
suchungen zu einer Grammatik der Papyri der nachchristlichen 
Zeit (Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte, XXVIII), 18, esp. the collection of ex- 
amples in footnote 1. Instructive is the frequent interchange 


of these vowels in Greek transcriptions of Egyptian names; see 
P. Lacau, Un graffito égyptien d’Abydos, Etudes de papyrol- 


ogie II (1934) 231-2. 


ee 


The strategus, however, looking forward to the time 
when the corn cannot be shipped, although there is 
plenty of time, exaggerates and presses Dionysius to 
send the donkeys. Thneskere we suggest for trovocréw 
the meaning ‘imperceptibly return, 1.e. rise’.” 


The editors have misunderstood their authorities, and 
their remarks embody a number of misconceptions, 
The verb itzovocreiy and its corresponding’ noun 
trovoatnots, When applied to a river, normally indicate 
a fall to a lower level. A glance at Liddell and Scott is 
sufficient to establish conviction on this point; even 
more instructive is the article in Stephanus’s Thesaurus 
graecae linguae (s.v. imovootéw). Most pertinent to 
the present passage is that in Heliodorus, Aathiogieg 
g.22: The Nilometer of Syene 
NeiAov Kai UrovoaTnaets TOLs eyxwplors Scaonpaiver 
and the people of Syene exalt roy NeiAov . 


Tas TE avéjnoes TOU 


. TAS TE 
érnalous Spas $patovra, Oepuviqv pev tais avéyoea, 
PETOTE ypivnv d€ Tals UTOVOOT GEL: In the light of the 
existing evidence it would be remarkable if the verb 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus meant ‘rise’ 
If the river was neither rising nor 
falling on April 1g, 1e., if the river had reached its 
lowest level, the odieses? dilemma would be genuine, 
but that view does not correspond to any reality in 
the annual movement of the river. “The regimen of 
the Nile is very remarkable for its great regularity. 
Every year the river begins to rise, in Egypt at the end 
of June, the water rises until the end of September, 
then falls, very rapidly at first, slowly afterwards, until 
the month of June of the following year.”3 And since 
the Nile keeps falling from October, just after the 
flood reaches its greatest height, until June, the waters 
are at their lowest in April, May, and June.* On Apni 
1g the river has sunk to a very low level, but it will go 
lower still in May and will not begin to rise again until 
late in June.5 


as used in the 
rather than ‘fall.’ 


Under these circumstances the papyrus text does not 
require that an abnormal sense be assigned to the 
phrase 73 pév rod vdatos Vrovocroivros. The strategus 
means simply that the water already threatens to fall 
below a level suitable for navigation and therefore the 
transport of the grain from the granaries to the harbors 
must be accomplished without delay. When the Nile 
was in flood (August-October), navigation received a 
considerable impetus and grain was awe out of the 
Fayum with ease and in large quantities, but by the 
following April both the shipowners and the officials 





by A. M. Miller. 


3J. Barois, 
IV.134) 


House of Representatives, 
Washington 18go0, 13. 

4Ibid. 15. My description corresponds with Barois’s graph 
for the levels at Cairo. 

5In a calendar for the early third century for the Saite nome, 
P. Hibeh 27, the river is said to begin to rise on June 28; a 
modern peasants’ calendar (S. Lane-Poole, Social Life im 
Egypt, 56) gives the date as June 23. 


Irrigation in Egypt (Transl. 
Miscellaneous Documents 


————ee 
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charged with the responsibility of bringing the grain 
down to Alexandria were uneasy in the anticipation of 
the moment when the water in the canals would fall too 
low to permit passage as far as the river.® 


HERBERT C. YOUTIE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2182 
II 


In their note on tzovocrotvros the editors discount 
the earnestness with which the strategus requests the 
dispatch of donkeys and drivers. In omnes to determine 
whether he is exaggerating the emergency, as the 
editors believe, or is in fact confronted by a situation 
demanding immediate action, the system of transport 
by water from the Fayum down to Alexandria must be 
examined more closely. 

The grain collected in the village granaries of the 
Fayum was carried out on pack animals, usually don- 
keys, either to the Nile ports such as Kerke, or to 
canal ports like the Alsos at Arsinoe, and thence by 
boat along the canal which is today the Bahr Yusuf to 
Ptolemais Hormou, where the cargoes might be trans- 
ferred to Nile boats. Where the ducones from the 
village granary to Kerke or Ptolemais Hormou was 
nearly the same as the distance to Arsinoe, the former 
method would be considerably simpler. The transfer 
from pack animals to canal boats and from these to the 
Nile craft would impose a greater burden both of time 
and of effort. However, where the distance from the 
village to a Nile port was greater by even a few miles 
than the distance to Acinen: the use of the canal boats 
would free a large number of donkeys, which were in- 
dispensable in the arduous transport ‘from the outlyi ing 
villages, such as Dionysias and Euhemeria in the ex- 
treme west of the Fayum. A single boat with a capacity 
of 250 artabas! in service between Arsinoe and 
Ptolemais Hormou would carry the equivalent of the 
normal load of 83 donkeys, while the distance, about 
twelve miles overland, would scarcely permit donkeys 
to make more than one round trip per day.? 


At the present time three factors operate to assure 
that water is supplied in adequate quantities to the 
canal between IIlahun (Ptolemais Hormou) and Med- 
inet el Fayum (Arsinoe). First, the gradual rise of the 
Nile bed in historical times—approximately ten cm. in 
the course of a century2—has raised the level of the 
river almost two metres since the beginning of the 





6Johnson, 400-1. 

IP. Lond. III.948 (p. 219) attests the use of a boat of this 
size between Arsinoe and the Oxyrhynchite nome. 

2See TAPhA 71 (1940) 377, footnote 14, where three miles 
an hour is shown to be reasonable progress for donkey trains. 

3H. G. Lyons, Physiography of the River Nile, 334; idem, 
Baedeker’s Egypt (1929), Ixix. 


Christian Era. Second, the construction of the Ibra- 
himia Canal in the nineteenth century created an in- 
take further up the Nile than the entrance to the Bahr 
Yusuf and assured a greater supply for the latter water- 
course,* of which the canal to Medinet el Fayum is a 
continuation. Third, the effect of the 
Assuan Dam, which has been in operation since 1g02, 
has helped to prevent the extremes of low water which 
might imperil the water supply of the Fayum.‘ 


regulating 


Before the Ibrahimia Canal was built the Bahr Yusuf 
did not supply water enough for perennial irrigation in 
the Fayum, since its bed was too high to receive the 
Nile at low stages, and springs fed from the water left 
in the soil by the preceding inundation gave it only a 
meagre supply in the spring and early summer.® Since 
the Nile bed has been built up two metres within the 
present era and the rocky threshold of the Fayum has 
remained fixed,” the Arsinoe-Ptolemais Hormou canal 
could hardly have been in use during the three months 
—April, May, June—when the Nile. was at its lowest.8 
Consequently, the strategus cannot have this canal in 
mind when he writes on April 1g that the water is 
already receding. 


The water level at Ptolemais Hormou might, on the 
other hand, seriously occupy the strategus of Themistes 
and Polemon at that season. Thete boats came and 
went by the canal which had been dug as the outlet 
for the Bahr Yusuf. Its primary purpose was to divert 
the excess flood waters of the Nile as these came down 
through the Bahr Yusuf and were restrained by the 
dams and sluices near Ptolemais Hormou, but it was 
large enough to admit boats whose capacity reached 
18,000 artabas, and boats of 10,000 artabas were loaded 
there as late as February, and probably in March as 
well.? The passage, however, was not always safe for 
boats of this size. In P. Enteuxeis 27 (222 B.C.) a ship- 
owner who has been prevented by a broken yard-arm 
from picking up the cargo originally assigned to him 
requests that his 10,000- artaba boat be loaded as soon 
as possible at Ptolemais Hormou. He represents his 
case as admitting of no delay, “for the boat is large 
and, if the water continues to fall, cannot be brought 
down to the city (1.e., Alexandria), not even empty.’””!° 





4Barois, 37-43-. 

5Sir William Willocks, The Nile in 1904, 76. 

6Barois, 42. 

7A. E. R. Boak, Irrigation and Population in the Faiyum, 
the Garden of Egypt, Geographical Review 16 (1926) 357. 

8The ancient Nile was actually lower in relation to the 
Fayum threshold at the beginning of April than the modern 
at extreme low-water, and there was besides an average fall of 
1.5 metres from April 1 to June tro. 

9T. Tebt. III.856, 112, 191, 202, 205-6. The date is ca. 
171 B.C., and lines 202 and 205-6 should be referred to some 
month later than Tybi. The last day of Tybi throughout the 
first half of the second century B.c. fell near the first of March 

10The text translated is that of U. Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 
442, except that the negative excised by Wilcken is retained; 
cf. Guéraud’s remarks in his edition. 
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The date of this text is January 28. Since boats of that 
size were loaded up tll March, we might assume that 
the need for haste is overstressed, but the fact 1s that 
the level of the Nile and the depth of the silt de- 
posited in canals differed considerably from year to 
year. For example, the low-water stage of the Nile at 
Cairo might vary as much as 2.5 metres!!—over eight 
feet—and deposits in the beds of the canals and espe- 


cially at the inlets might greatly reduce the volume 
of water carried in them.!2 The fall of the river — 
the end of December, after the crest of the flood 1 


past, to low water in June is fairly constant from year 
to year,!3 but in a year when the flood is not abundant 
the aver. age extreme low-water level may be reached at 
Cairo as early as March 10, or it may not be reached 
at all when the Nile is better supplied,!4 If, then, the 
passage from Ptolemais Hormou was planned and con- 
structed to be navigable in years of average flood only 
until the end of March, after which time the Nile 


usually falls only 1.5 metres, it might cease to be service- 


as the end January if the flood were 
On the other hand, when the Nile was 
the canal might remain navigable 


able as early 
inadequate. 
higher than usual, 
throughout the season of low water. 

Since the Oxyrhynchus papyrus is dated April 19, at 
least a month and a half before the Nile has ever been 
and two months before the usual date,!5 
in the un- 


known to rise, 
the strategus cannot be using 
attested sense of * nor can he mean that the Nile 
has j just begun to fall. He can only mean that the level 
of the canal which led from Ptolemais Hormou to the 
Nile is approaching the danger point. Line 30 doubt- 
less refers to this canal in the words €TL TOU TOTapor 


v TOV ooTely 


“rise, 


rr«eicba duvapevov. 

A point of final interest in this phrase is the use of 
ToTapos to mean (See F. Preisigke, Worterbuch 
der griech. Papyrusurkunden, s.v., and P. Tebt. II], 


834, introd.). 


‘canal’ 


OrsaMus M. PEARL 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





REVIEW 
The Wars of Cyrus. 


Drama of the Child Actors. Critical Edition with 

Introduction and Notes. By James Paut BRAWNER. 

163 pages. University of Illinois Press, Urbana 1942 

(Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 

XXVIII, Nos. 3-4) $2 

The rapid improvement in the quality of the Eng- 
lish drama during the early years of Elizabeth's reign 
was due in no anal measure to the growing influence 
of the Greek and Roman tradition. This influence was 
brought to bear principally by the various companies 
of child actors, who were encouraged to prepare plays 
for the Queen and her court and were thus brought 
into competition with the professional troupes. The 
professionals, who had been relying on crude plays 
derived from the morality, the interlude, and other 
native types, were forced to revise their offerings in 
line with the newer and more effective dramaturgy of 
the child actors. 

The best-known and most proficient of these juvenile 
companies were the Children of St. George’s Chapel at 





11Barois, 14. 
12Ibid., 38. Instructive with respect to the situation in 
antiquity is W. L. Westermann, Dike Corvée in Roman Egypt 
Cf. the important observations of modern practice by A. E. R. 
Boak, Notes on Canal and Dike Work in Roman Egypt, 
Aegyptus 7 (1926) 215-9. 
13See, e.g., the tables given by Willocks, 203-6. Cf. A. 
Chélu, Le Nil, le Soudan, l’Egypte, 87, where the graph repre 
sents the flood period only, but nevertheless gives an idea of 


the regularity of the inundation cycle. 
14Willocks, 203; compare the 20-year mean with the figures 


for 1878 (low flood) and 1879 (high flood). 


An Early Classical Narrative 


Windsor and the Children of the Chapel Royal. Both 
groups were under the Queen’s patronage, and both 
were supplied with masters whose duty it was to edu- 
them in singing, and to make 
These masters needed to be 


cate them, to train 
— actors of them. 
men of talent, for in addition to their other duties they 
had to write the plays in which the boys performed. 

Richard Farrant, who was appointed Master of the 
Children of Windsor in 1564 and Master of the Chapel 
Royal in 1576, had the varied abilities required for 
such a task. He was a sound scholar, a famous musician 
and composer, and a dramatist of considerable skill. His 
dramatic career covered the years from 1567 to 15 
During that time he presented fifteen plays at court, 
ten of them acted by the Windsor children and five 
by the boys of the Chapel. He also produced an un- 
determined number of plays at his Blackfriars theatre, 
which he opened in 1576 as a private venture, using the 
Chapel boys as his actors. 

Farrant’s originality as a playwright lay in his use of 
non-dramatic classical literature as the source of his 
materials. He apparently had no interest in translating 
or adapting classical plays. Instead, he culled his stories 
from cai, writers as Livy, Herodotus, Plutarch, Ovid, 
and Xenophon, then worked them into dramatic form 
This was an important innovation, opening a_ path 
which was to lead ultimately to Shakespeare's " Greek 
and Roman plays. 

Until recently it has been assumed that none of 
Farrant’s plays were extant. Estimates of his work were 
based solely on a few titles preserved in the Revels 





15The first upward trend in the river levels is to be 
observed in the neighborhood of Cairo at about June 20, but 
sometimes is recorded a fortnight earlier. 
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Accounts (Ajax and Ulysses, Quintus Fabius, Mutius 
Scaevola, The History of Loyalty and Beauty, and 
Aluctus), plus certain scraps of information about the 
staging and costuming of these plays. In 1921, how- 
ever, the late W. J. pee published an article (“The 
Farliest Private Theatre Play,” Times Literary Supple- 
ment, London, Aug. 11, 1921) in which he suggested 
that an anonymous play called The Wars of Cyrus, 
printed in 1594 and generally regarded as an imitation 
of Marlowe's ~ Tamburlaine, had actually been written 
in the 1570's, and probably by Farrant. Lawrence’s 
theory deserved the most careful attention for, if he 
was right, The Wars of Cyrus became a document of 
great historical importance: it would stand as our only 
surviving example of the classical narrative dramas 
written by Farrant and performed by the child actors 
at court and in the Blackfriars theatre. Yet later writers 
on the Elizabethan drama either ignored Lawrence’s 
suggestion or casually rejected it. 
We are fortunate, therefore, in having this excellent 
1942 edition of The Wars of Cyrus, which provides 
both a dependable text and an exhaustive study of the 
play in its every aspect, including the question of its 
date and authorship. Dr. Brawner assembles an irre- 
futable body of evidence in support of Lawrence's 
thesis. He shows not only that the play is probably 
Farrant’s, but that it may well have been the drama- 
tist’s first offering at the Blackfriars theatre. 


The Wars of Cyrus is an interesting and well- 
organized play. The plot is drawn mainly from 


Xenophon’ s Cyropaedia, ‘elich Farrant evidently knew 
in the translation of William Bercker, published in 
1567. The background of the story is Cyrus’s success- 
ful campaign against the Assyrians, but its tragic cen- 
tral theme is that of the captive woman, in chats case 
Panthea, wife of the King of Susa. Panthea is cap- 
tured at the start of the play and allotted to Cyrus, 
but he, fearful of becoming enthralled by her beauty, 
refuses to see her and entrusts her to the care of 
Araspas, a Persian lord. Araspas falls in love with her, 
but she resists his advances. When he threatens force, 
she appeals to Cyrus, who reprimands Araspas and 
sends him as a spy to the camp of the Assyrians. 
Panthea, grateful to Cyrus for his intervention, sends 
a message to her husband Abradatas and induces him 


to come over to the Persian side. Abradatas leads the 


next charge against the Assyrians and is killed, where- 
upon Panthea eal herself. This main line of action is 
supplemented by considerable episodic material, some 
of it drawn from Xenophon, the remainder invented by 
Farrant. 

The structure of the play shows Farrant’s familiarity 
with the standard Senecan pattern. Act I presents the 
protasis of the action: Panthea, though a captive, is 
determined to remain faithful to her husband. In Act 
II Araspas falls in love with Panthea, and his first 
overtures to her, which she rejects with spirit, pave the 
way for the epitasis, or point of highest dramatic in- 
tensity. The epitasis falls, as it eeuld in Act III. 
Araspas employs magic against Panthea, and when that 
fails, threatens her wih force. She flees to Cyrus. 
Act IV prepares for the catastrophe. Panthea, grateful 
for the protection she has received from Cyrus, per- 
suades her husband to join the Persians. Act V brings 
the catastrophe, with its tragic resolution of the action. 
Abradatas dies fighting for Cyrus, and Panthea kills 
herself. It will be noted that the dramatically em- 
phatic sections of the play are Acts I, III, and V, as 
the Senecan formula requires. 

Other features of The Wars of Cyrus that suggest 
Farrant’s classical bent are his use of blank verse and 
his care to maintain a consistent tone throughout the 
play. His verse, with its regular end-stopping and its 
masculine endings, is admittedly stiff, as early blank 
verse was likely to be; yet as the prosodic dress for a 
play “writ in sad and tragicke tearmes,” it is far 
superior to the rhyming measures in vogue at the time. 
It suits the unbroken seriousness of the episodes and 
thus contributes to the unity of impression that Farrant 
desired. 

Dr. Brawner is to be complimented both on his keen 
eye in detecting the importance of this play and on the 
solid quality al his editing. He knows all the tools of 
Elizabethan research, and ‘he handles them with judg- 
ment and imagination. His book is well-planned, well- 
written, and thoroughly interesting. Though intended 
primarily for specialists in the Bizsebeshen drama, it 
might well be read by a wider audience, and especially 
by those of us who are interested in the classical in- 
fluence on modern literature. 

PUTNAM FENNELL JONES 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 
Arpricnt, W. F. King Joiachin in Exile. A sum- 
mary of archaeological information about Joiachin, 


King of Judah, and five of his sons during their cap- 
tivity in Babylon. A number of cuneiform tablets of 
the period 595-570 p.c. found at Babylon mention the 
distribution of rations to the king and his sons, and to 
captives and workmen of many other nations as well. 
A documentation of these and other discoveries by Dr. 


F. Weidner of Berlin increases the evidence for the 


ait date of the Book of Chronicles (ca. 400 B.c. or 
a little later) and the authenticity of the Book of 
Ezekiel. 

Biblical Archaeologist V (1942) 49-55 (Upson) 


Bricut, J. Has Archaeology Found Evidence of the 
Flood? Excavations in Palestine and Syria have not 
uncovered evidences of the Flood, and those in Meso- 
potamia indicate inundations of a purely local character. 
The flood story in Genesis 6-9 is one among many, and 
clearly related to older traditions. Its significance lies 
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not in its historical antecedents or archaeological basis 
but in its religious outlook. The Israelite writers found 
in it an opportunity to demonstrate the righteousness 


of God. 
Biblical Archaeologist V (1942) 55-62 (Upson) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Kuan, Heimut. The True Tragedy: On the Rela- 
tionship between Greek Tragedy and Plato, JI. In the 
tenth book of the Republic Plato presents a specimen 
of the “truest tragedy,” in which true justice is im- 
pregnable to the onslaught of the wicked world. For 
Plato, poetry is “a praise of the praiseworthy, an en- 
comium in honor of the gods and those who are like 
them as far as is possible to men.” 

Plato advances beyond tragedy in pointing the way to 
the growth of man’s realization that he is a free and 
responsible agent. Tragedy asks: “What shall I do?” 
The Socratic-Platonic philosophy is a rational method 
of deciding the question: “What is good?” 

To the tragedian, nature echoes the emotion of the 
individual. Plato seeks the answer to the human prob- 
lem in the human mind itself, apart from nature. 
HSCPh 53 (1942) 37-88 (Charney) 

PEASE, ARTHUR STANLEY. Some Aspects of Invisi- 
bility. Gods, heroes, and men are pictured in the Greek 
and Roman writers, as well as in the Old and New 
Testament, as either permanently or temporarily pos- 
sessing the attribute of invisibility. Man’s invisibility is 
either effected by divine intervention on his behalf or 
asserted about him by other human beings; it may be 
deliberately achieved through natural means by those 
seeking divine prerogatives; it may be sought by magical 
wonder-workers. But the superficial ascription of su- 
perhuman powers is no sufficient evidence against an 
underlying historicity. 
HSCPh 53 (1942) 1-36 (Charney) 

Witcox, STanLEY. The Scope of Early Rhetorical 
Instruction. A study of the evidence shows that early 
rhetorical instruction was not confined to forensic 
oratory but that it embraced deliberative speeches as 
well. 

(Charney) 


l 

HSCPh 53 (1942) 121-55 
LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 

Corson, F. H. KINEIN TON ’A®’ ‘IEPAS. This 
proverbial phrase is generally taken to mean ‘try one’s 
last chance. This meaning, however, does not suit 
three passages in Philo which have not been noticed in 
the lexica (De Som. ii.119; De Leg. 22; 108). A mor: 
satisfactory meaning would be ‘put forth one’s stronges* 
force.’ 
CR 56 (1942) 116 (F. P. Jones) 

Kirro, H. D. F. Rhythm, Metre, and Black Magic. 
Greek lyric metre need not be a subject of hopeless con- 
fusion if the following points are borne in mind: (1) 
the choral lyric was not only sung but accompanied by 
the dance, through which the character of the metr: 
was indicated more clearly than through the words; 
(2) the stanza was continuous, and the rhythm is often 
lost when it is arbitrarily divided into verses and feet; 
(3) the Greek feeling for rhythm was not essentially 
different from ours. 
CR 56 (1942) 99-108 (F. P. Jones) 


EPIGRAPHY. 


Dow, Stertinc. Corinthiaca. The curious scarcity 


of Corinthian inscriptions before 146 B.c. is due to the 
fact that the Corinthians were not much interested in 


ene, 


setting up public inscriptions. A list of citizens (Cor, 
VIII 1, no. 11), drawn up under tribal rubrics, js 
probably of the latter half of the fourth century g¢. 
and throws some light on the organization of the citj- 
zens of Corinth. One inscription remains to us of the 
second half of the fifth century, and of that very 
little. Only six identifiable decrees of Greek Corinth 
survive, and all are late; the principal fact which they 
add to our knowledge of Corinth is that it had an 
ekklesia. 


HSCPh 53 (1942) 89-119 (Charney) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Beaz.eY, J.D. APBHAOS. The dpBnAos described 
in CR 56 (1942) 75-6 is represented in pictures of shoe. 
makers on Attic vases. In the nineteenth century it was 
known as a ‘clicker’s knife.’ 


CR 56 (1942) 116 (F. P. Jones) 


ENGLE, BERNICE SCHULTZ. The Amazons in Ancient 
Greece. Studies the cults, legends, and archacological 
evidence: (1) to show that the Amazons were real peo- 
ple, and (2) to interpret and explain the popularity of 
the legends in antiquity. 

(1) “The Amazons were doubtless originally Eura- 
sian people with large numbers of women in their bands 
who first developed the mobile economic use of horse- 
back riding.” These bands probably came from the dis- 
tricts about the Black Sea and invaded Greece by the 
Northern route and the Danube valley about 1400 s.c. 

(2) The many legends about the Amazons reflect the 
hostility of Greek men toward their women and their 
fear of the primitive matriarchal society which they 
found in Mycenaean Greece. “Later, when fear of 
feminine hegemony had passed, Amazonian art and 
legend served conveniently to justify the subordination 
of women.” 

The Psychoanalytic Quarterly 
11 (1942) 512-54 


RATTENBURY, R. M. An Ancient Armoured Force. 
A review of the references in Greek and Latin writers 
to the military use of cataphracts. Like the modern 
tank the cataphract was better for the offense than the 
defense and when brought to a halt was comparatively 
vulnerable. The account in Heliodorus (Aethiopica 
ix.15ff.) of how an attack of cataphracts was countered 
suggests the tactics of tank warfare. 

CR 56 (1942) 113-6 (F. P. Jones) 


Wricnt, G. E. How Did Early Israel Suffer From 
Her Neighbors? ‘The civilization of the Canaanites had 
great influence upon the Israelites; it assisted their 
transformation from a semi-nomadic to a settled people 
and affected their literature and popular religion. How- 
ever, the official religion of the leaders of Israel is very 
different. It is not polytheistic, does not personify the 
various elements of the universe; there is no mythology 
about God. There is a special relationship, a funda- 
mental similarity, existing between God and man, the 
highest and greatest of his created beings. The God 
of Israel stands alone, and he alone is to be worshipped, 
but not in the form of an idol. Religion and morality 
are inseparably linked; there is a binding covenant be- 
tween Yahweh and his chosen people, for whom he 1s 
the Lord and absolute ruler. Although Canaan did 
exert great influence upon Israel, there was in existence 
for the Hebrews of 1000-800 B.c. a distinctly different 
religious and social pattern of life. 
Biblical Archaeologist VI (1943) 1-20 (Upson) 
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